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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P 


HERE’S no better way of starting 

the New Year, we feel, than with 
a bright, entertaining and informative 
issue of THe Quitt. And we believe 
you will find this January, 1935, issue, 
all of that. 

Start with Tom Wallace’s serious, 
yet humor flecked discussion of the 
rewards of a journalistic career; visit 
with Edwin W. Dean, a young pub- 
lisher who transformed his weekly 
into a tabloid; go out to meet an in- 
coming ocean liner with Mark Barron; 
learn something of the history and 
aims of the New Republic with Byron 
Dexter; then let Leslie Erhardt intro- 
duce you to Ray Tucker, who covers 
Washington for Collier’s. 

We sort of think you'll like our start 
on the New Year. 














PEAKING of issues, Joseph 

Creamer, former publicity direc- 
tor for the Munsey magazines and now 
with the S-M News Co., Inc., maga- 
zine distributors in New York City, 
liked the December issue well enough 
to drop us a few lines about it. 

Sending congratulations for “an ex- 
cellent number,” he mentions John 
Pemberton’s job hunting piece and 
Pierre Huss’ article on newsgathering 
in Berlin as being particularly inter- 
esting. 

Then he adds: “Comparing this 
number with the February, 1933, issue 
now on my desk, I must say you are 
issuing a far more practical and worth- 
while publication for old newspaper- 
men and young.” 

We don’t remember just what the 
February, 1933, issue contained, Cor- 
respondent Creamer, but we're glad 
that you found improvement rather 
than backsliding. 


ON’T know how you look at it, but 
it seems to us that the new Wire- 
photo service of the Associated Press 
is one of the most remarkable news- 
paper innovations of all times. The 
time lag between story and pictures in 
this country now approaches the van- 
ishing point. 

It probably won’t be long until the 
service will be extended overseas and 
we will have pictures of news events 
abroad the afternoon of the same day 
they occur, just as it is now possible 
to flash pictures from all over the 
United States within a few minutes 
after they have left the photographer’s 
dark room. 




















JOURNALISM— 
A CAREER OR AN ERROR? 


Y REVERED chief, Henry 
Watterson, was fond of call- 
ing journalism the poorest 

means of earning a livelihood. 

When a man whose newspaper in- 
come is $25,000 a year, and who sup- 
plements that income by writing and 
speaking says that of his calling you 
must construe him understandingly. 

A man of comparable prominence in 
any other calling in which a man of 
comparable capacity would be likely 
to be found engaged, at middle age 
would earn a great deal of money. 

Many men of less ability, in business 
and in professions; men comparatively 
obscure, earn many times the amount 
Henry Watterson earned. 

Joseph Pulitzer and Lord North- 
cliffe were small fry in the financial 
world when compared with Ford. 
Adolph Ochs is not mentioned with 
Rockefeller, or even with Mellon. 

When one says “journalism” he does 
not, usually, mean owner-publishing, 
but Mr. Watterson, a stockholder, did 
mean owner-publishing. 


HEN hired-man journalism is 

compared with numerous sal- 
aried callings, and with professions, it 
is at disadvantage if financial return is 
the yardstick by which success and 
satisfaction are measured. 

A life insurance man who wanted 
me many years ago, to abandon jour- 
nalism and sell life insurance offered 
to introduce me to a solicitor who had 
amassed $1,000,000, in commissions. 

If you would make any money from 
a newspaper, become an owner. The 
annual net profit of many a county 
seat weekly is greater than the salary 
of a managing editor, or an editor-in- 
chief on a daily in a city 40 times as 
large as the county capital. 

The owner-publisher of a daily in a 
city of 25,000 may become really well- 
to-do, which is something wholly dif- 
ferent from drawing a salary which a 
circuit judge or a governor would 
envy. Circuit judges and governors 
are “poor but honest,” or poor if 
honest. 

Brisbane is said to be paid $100,000 
a year. Not an impressive amount 
compared with earnings of men of 
comparable prominence in many 
fields. A small sum compared with 
earnings of Charlie Chaplin or Will 


By TOM WALLACE 
Editor, The Louisville (Ky.) Times 


Rogers. George Arliss recently signed 
a contract at $50,000 a week. 

Physicians and surgeons are not 
large money-makers, but there are 
physicians and surgeons, not known 
nationally except in medical circles, 
whose earnings are around $100,000 a 
year. 

There are, in any city, numerous 
lawyers who earn more than the best- 
paid newspaperman in their city. 

If you will construe me as liberally 
as you should construe Watterson I 
can tell you that the three worst paid 
callings are farming, journalism and 
prostitution. 

I have been a journalist 34 years and 
a farmer 23 years. So I have done 
what I could to impoverish myself, yet 
I am not, yet, actually hungry or alto- 
gether disillusioned. 

I asked a colleague who is both a 
farmer and a journalist which was the 
worst calling. He replied: “I believe 
you can lose more money farming.” 





OM WALLACE, editor of 

the Louisville (Ky.) Times, 
has spent more than a quarter- 
century in Kentucky journal- 
ism, taking time out now and 
then for a jaunt around the 
world or a trip to some individ- 
ual foreign country. His pun- 
gent, pithy pen has made him 
known far beyond the borders 
of his own state. 

Speaking before the Silver 
Anniversary Convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, at De 
Pauw, he made the accompany- 
ing frank, illuminating remarks 
about the profession of journal- 
ism and its rewards. Mr. Wal- 
lace is a member of the execu- 
tive council of the fraternity. 

Readers of The Quill will re- 
call his vigorous discussion of 
editorial pages, “Off With the 
Halters,” which appeared in 
the July, 1934, issue of the 
magazine. 








That is true. 

I am driving a 1929 four-cylinder 
car, but that degree of poverty reflects 
inveterate farming. If I were addicted 
to journalism only I might be driving 
a 1932 light six. Most of my friends in 
business, or the law, even medicine, 
are complaining, but drive large 1934 
straight eights. 

Anyone who chooses two of the 
three most ill-paid callings should 
quarrel with his weakness, rather than 
with his luck. He is like the elder 
Gobbo, an honest exceeding poor man, 
“God be thanked, well to live.” 

Publishers engage in a_ business 
somewhat more risky than mercantile 
business. Those who succeed, brilli- 
anily, in large American cities own 
yachts, and, if they like, strings of 
thoroughbred horses. Any member of 
Sigma Delta Chi may become a Pul- 
itzer if you understand the sense in 
which I use “may.” 

Some of you are artists, no doubt. 


IT the bull’s-eye with a comic strip 
and what money will buy is 
yours. 

I worked on one paper with George 
McManus when he was earning, may 
be, $30 a week, and on another with 
Fontaine Fox when he resigned be 
cause he could procure an increase of 
$10 a week, which might have ruined 
him. 

Maybe some of you are budding 
humorists. 

I worked on a paper with Irvin S. 
Cobb when he drew less than $30 a 
week, and looked upon $40 a week as 
riches. 

Newspaper humor laid the founda- 
tions of Cobb’s success: newspaper 
humor and great confidence in Cobb, 
and the sort of industriousness that is 
rare in newspaperdom. 

Maybe one of you will be a Cobb. 

A life sentence to journalism is like 
a life sentence in a penitentiary. 

Good conduct may get you out. 

But many of you will not become 
owner-publishers, or comic strip art- 
ists, or Cobbs. 

What then? 

What are the chances for the—shall 
we say ordinary working man?—in 
journalism? 

If he remains for life in any Amer- 
ican city except New York or Chicago 
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he will be among the fortunate few if 
he earns more than $10,000 a year, 
although I knew an editor—now re- 
tired—in a city of less than 50,000 who 
earned $14,000 a year without stock 
ownership. 

In cities smaller than St. Louis there 
may be a few journalists whose earn- 
ings are between $6,000 and $10,000 
and salaries of the colony in each city 
will range downward to $30 or $40 
a week, for experienced men and 
women. 

Newspaper salaries in the South are 
somewhat smaller than in the North, 
or West in cities of equal population. 

The lot of the “ordinary working 
man” in New York is not quite as bad 
as my friend Silas Bent pictures it 
in “Ballyhoo,” which ' told him he 
should have published under the title, 
“Bellyache.” 

But a large majority of New York 
reporters and desk men and depart- 
ment heads do not, and cannot, save 
much, and executives are not paid 
highly, by comparison with business 
executives. 

In New York $20,000 a year is a large 
salary in newspaperdom. And in New 
York $20,000 is not a large salary. 

Frank A. Munsey told me, with a 
glow of pride, that he paid some “mere 
reporters”—I am using his phrase— 
$100 a week. 

A Cleveland executive told me be- 
fore 1929—that he had one “mere re- 
porter” he paid $125 a week. 

Possibly Munsey—whose biography 
was written by Arthur Brisbane in six 
words, “Forty years, forty failures, 
forty million,” had neighbors in the 
newspaper business who paid some of 
their reporters more than he paid. 


OME of you may become foreign 
correspondents of large news- 
papers. If so you will not grow rich, 
but you will have comfortable sal- 
aries, liberal expense accounts when 
traveling, delightful experiences, and 
enviable working—and loafing— 
conditions. 

In the course of a trip around the 
world for a syndicate, many years ago, 
I met traveling and resident corre- 
sponents who freely admitted that 
they were sitting on the top of the 
world, in so far as comfortable living 
was concerned. 

One in Japan had $125 a week and 
six servants. 

I remember one man in Hong Kong 
whose orders, from James Gordon 
Bennett, were to stick around till 
further orders, and he had had no 
further orders for six months. 

Another in Lisbon had been there 
several months doing nothing but 
waiting to see if a counter-revolution 
would re-enthrone King Manuel. 
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He was delighted when he got a 
cablegram ordering him to go to Con- 
stantinople, as it then was called, and 
await instructions. 

I recall a London correspondent in 
Lisbon, who asked me for an introduc- 
tion to Henry Watterson, saying that 
he had come to Portugal expecting a 
monarchist uprising, and that he 
would go back to Paris and get an in- 
terview with Marse Henry and his of- 
fice would consider his six weeks 
abroad well spent. 

I met a young man in a European 
city a few years ago who was “doing” 
the continent, all the way from the 
North Sea to the Balkans, for an 
American press association, by tele- 
phone mainly. His pay was not much, 
but he said he was ashamed to write to 
his parents, in a small North Carolina 
town, because they supposed he was 
homesick, so far away. 


HERE is, for the nomadic, charm in 
the migratoriness of newspaper 
people who want to move about. 

During an oil boom in Bowling 
Green, Ky., I met a youth who was 
running The Oil Journal in a shop 
about ten by twelve. 

A few years later I attended a grand 
dinner party for some American jour- 
nalists in Vienna, at which a cousin 
of Queen Victoria was toastmaster. 
There I met my friend of the Oil Jour- 
nal of Bowling Green. 

He was Vienna correspondent for 
the New York Times, no longer in 
shirt sleeves. 

One evening, about sunset, the 
steamer, Mongolia, docked at Hono- 
lulu and two roving journalists gravi- 
tated from her gang plank to the city 
room of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin to 
foregather with their kind. 

The other man was Louis Brown- 
low, later one of the commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, appointed by 
Woodrow Wilson, and now an expert 
on city management. 

The paper was short-handed be- 
cause one man had resigned to become 
secretary to the governor of the terri- 
tory, and another had grown tired of 
the joys of Hawaii and returned to the 
United States. 

As we had been two weeks on the 
Mongolia, from Yokohama, we filled 
the paper with ship news, and both of 
us were offered jobs. 


F I WERE a youngster I should set 

my sails for the Press Gallery, in 
Washington but not with the intention 
of remaining there for life, and I 
should not settle down anywhere too 
soon. 

Washington correspondents eventu- 
ally become immune from nonpolit- 
ical thought, and oblivious to every- 
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thing which does not occur in, or con- 
cern, Washington. 

The life is broadening in a way, 
although in another way, narrowing, 
and Washington correspondents are 
considered generally, and reasonably, 
the Crown Princes of journalism. 

Let us see, as nearly as we may, how 
they fare financially. 

They are not, in many cases, paid 
what anyone would call a princely sal- 
ary. They live where cost of living is 
high. They have certain unavoidable, 
and by no means negligible ex-officio 
expenses. 

Yet they are not, as a class, finan- 
cially unenviable by comparison with 
others who live in Washington, whose 
government service population, largely 
is poor. 

I once heard Chief Justice Harlan of 
the United States Supreme Court say 
he borrowed $15,000 when he married 
and that he still owed that amount. 

He was then about 70. 

But he made the statement cheerily. 
His lot had not been like that of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan policeman. He 
liked being on the supreme bench. A 
typical Washingtonian, financially. 

The average salary in the Press Gal- 
lery—I should say “income” because 
many correspondents rely on more 
than one newspaper and more than 
one salary—is, according to the best 
information I can get, around $6,000 a 
year. 

Several men are recipients of large 
royalties on books which they could 
not have written without the experi- 
ence they have had in the Press Gal- 
lery. Some of them are recipients of 
quite handsome lecture fees. 

Numerous Washington correspond- 
ents receive larger salaries than 
United States Senators. A smaller 
group receive more than Cabinet offi- 
cers. The apicular salary in the Press 
Gallery is said to be $30,000. Wash- 
ington correspondents don’t lose their 
jobs when an electorate changes its 
mind. Only when a publisher changes 
his mind. 

Nearly any prominent Washington 
correspondent has fair opportunities 
to leave newspaper work for better 
paid employment. Some of them do 
so, and often they regret having done 
so. Money isn’t everything. 


pe you are anywhere and any- 
thing happens you get all of the 
best of it if you are a journalist. 
Others than newspaper people see 
the actors across the footlights. News- 
paper people, particularly reporters, 
get behind the scenes. But the sad 
thing about newspaper work is that 
the more you are promoted the less 
colorful your experiences, as a rule, 
(Continued on page 12) 


























NE of the most discussed top- 
ics among newspaper men to- 
day is the tabloid, or “tab” 

as it is popularly called. The reac- 
tion of the majority is best expressed 
with that colloquialism—“phooey.” 

After 12 months’ experience in pub- 
lishing a tab, it is my belief that it is 
not as wanton a wench as represented 
nor the cure-all that it is rumored to 
be. 

Too many tabs have originated be- 
cause the owner of the paper wanted 
to cut the total number of inches of 
composition in his paper without re- 
ducing the number of pages. Such a 
publisher adopts the smaller page size 
with a rather apologetic attitude and 
tells his customers and friends that 
when business picks up he will go back 
to the “regular” size. This type of 
tab has given others a rather hard ar- 
gument to answer. 


Y newspaper is tab by choice, not 
from necessity. My paper runs 
from 16 to 24 pages each week with a 
five column 12 em 16 inch page, which 
gives 1,280 column inches with 16 
pages. An eight page standard seven 
column 12 em paper has 1,120 inches 
while the eight column 12 em paper 
has 1,376 inches. We print on a sheet 
36 x 48 inches which is larger than 
most weeklies use. 

Frankly, I am undecided as to 
whether the advantages of the tab out- 
weigh the disadvantages but I make 
no apology for publishing one. 

To my mind the most important ad- 
vantage of the tabloid size is its happy 
effect on the small advertiser. A two 
column by five inch advertisement in 
the regulation size paper is in too many 
instances lost while in the tab it be- 
comes a relatively large per cent of 
the total inches of the page on which 
it appears. An advertiser by taking 
45 inches can dominate a page. 

It has been my experience that it is 
easier to sell a full page with the tab- 


loid than it was to sell a half page with © 


the regular size. (Tabloid pages with 
80 inches are about half the size of the 
ordinary full page.) Ina city of 2,000, 
we have been able to sell an average 
of two full pages a month. That is 
the big advantage as I see it. 

We average about 40 advertisements 
per issue with a great many small ads 


| Made My Weekly a Tabloid 


By EDWIN W. DEAN 


Publisher, Marengo (Ill.) Republican-News 


bought by men who, until recently, 
were not advertisers because they 
could not afford to buy a sufficiently 
large space to have it read. Small ads 
constitute not quite 10 per cent of our 
lineage each issue, or about 60 inches 
per week. Most of them run without 
change week after week and we charge 
35 cents per column inch for them, all 
of which makes them a rather nice 
source of revenue. 


HE big disadvantage in going tab is 
the possible loss of prestige among 
the readers. So before we went tab, 
we published a series of articles tell- 
ing all about the new size and giving 
some reasons for the change including, 
easier to handle and read, ease of de- 
partmentalization of the paper and the 
explanation that the paper would con- 
tain as much material as formerly. 
At the present time, unless I am 
badly fooled, our readers and the busi- 
ness men are well satisfied with the 
present format. One of our “old time” 
business men held out until a couple 
of weeks ago when he admitted that a 








ERE is an interesting, in- 

formative account of what 
happened when an energetic 
young weekly publisher made 
his paper into a tabloid. 


Edwin W. Dean, the writer, 
formerly edited and published 
the Seymour (Iowa) Herald. 
His experiences in shopping for 
a weekly paper were discussed 
for Quill readers in an article, 
“Before You Buy a Paper,” 
which appeared in The Quill 
for October, 1933. 


He sold the Seymour prop- 
erty a year ago last fall and has 
been located in Marengo since 
last February. 















tabloid was “real handy” and he “liked 
it very much.” 

It takes as long to make up a tab 
page as it does the regular size page, 
which, if the total inches are main 
tained, means twice as much make-up 
work with the tab. 

Another bad feature of the tab is 
the limitation on the size of ads which 
can be used. On one occasion a chain 
grocery store mailed a mat which was 
five columns by 16 inches and had to 
be cut one inch, losing us five inches 
lineage that week. (We recently in- 
creased our column length to 16 
inches.) In another case a profes 
sional “salesman” put on a furniture 
sale to settle an estate and as all his 
layouts were full page size, it was nec 
essary to print him double spread bills 
which he distributed himself. All the 
newspaper lineage secured was one 
page calling attention to the bills. Un 
doubtedly, if we had had the full size 
sheet, we could have sold a double 
page spread on this occasion. 

However, we are able to offer our 
business men the advantages of a four- 
page section all by themselves and in- 
serted in the paper, when and if they 
want to have a large sale. This would 
be the equivalent in inches of a double- 
page spread. 

It is my belief that financially my 
newspaper has been much ahead by 
going tabloid. 


HETHER or not the tabloid will 

work in any given situation, is 
largely due to the existing circum 
stances and the method adopted for 
letting the readers know of the change. 
It must be adopted as step “forward” 
and must not be the basis for an 
apology. 

Last of all, there is one rather in- 
definite advantage of the tabloid which 
may be lost as they become more com- 
mon and that is their individuality. 
They are new and different. If they 
are adopted as a step forward by a live 
publisher, he will gain prestige as be- 
ing modern and progressive and get 
the advantage of having a distinctive 
paper not easily lost in a shuffle of 
other papers. 

And after all, more advertising line 
age and personality is what any paper 
with an intelligent publisher is seek- 
ing. 
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He Covers the Capital for Collier's 


HERE was a stir in the crowded 

chamber. J. P. Morgan, interna- 

tional financier, and Richard 
Whitney, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, faced Ferdinand 
Pecora, famed Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee investigator, as 
he grilled them before an attentive 
circle of Senators. 

But it was not they who drew all 
eyes at the moment. A lanky news- 
paperman, squeezing his way through 
the crowd, had brought past the police- 
man at the door a circus midget and 
her publicity manager. The crowd 
gaped an instant, then began to smile. 

The newsman, whispering to his two 
companions, pointed out the banker 
and the stock exchange chief. The 
circus man caught his cue, stepped 
forward with the little lady and intro- 
duced her to Mr. Whitney. Graciously 
the Wall Street magnate shook her 
hand and greeted her. 

Growing bolder, the publicity man- 
ager picked up his little ward and 
seated her on Mr. Morgan’s lap. 
“Flash!” went the news cameras, and 
the incident became the Nation’s 
property. 

With sterling human qualities the 
great banker conversed with the little 
lady, while the newsmen at an adjoin- 
ing table hung on his every word and 
their pencils transcribed it “take upon 
take.” 

Two lines pencilled by one corre- 
spondent came into play from coast to 
coast. 

“‘Where do you live, little girl?’ 
asked Mr. Morgan. 

“Tn a tent, sir,’ she said.” 

The two lines, springing from the 
talented pencil of Ray Tucker, the 
lanky newsman who had escorted the 
circus duo into the room, went out into 
the pages of the twenty-six Scripps- 
Howard papers he represented. His 
articles on the incident won an im- 
mediate acclaim. 


HE story rightfully belonged to 

him. No sooner had he caught the 
whisper at the press table that a mid- 
get was out in the hall than he was on 
his feet hurrying to the door with 
“Morgan-and-the-Midget” headlines 
playing vividly in his mind. He made 
the story and wrote it with genius. 

In connection with Mr. Morgan’s 
visit Tucker wrote another of his 
widely prized news stories. Rarest of 
reporter’s prizes, he achieved an inter- 
view with the banker, who is noted 
for his unwillingness to talk to the 
press. The talk was long and afforded 
a complete cross section of the famous 


That's the Assignment of Ray Tucker, 
Who. Didn't Want to Write Politics 


By LESLIE ERHARDT 


Managing Editor, Congressional Intelligence, Inc. 


man’s views on American life and 
problems. 

Tucker’s lament is: “I stayed too 
long.” 

For Mr. Morgan, after he had con- 
versed for some time, inquired, “What 
are you going to do with this?” Upon 
Tucker’s replying that he was going to 
write it as an interview, the financier 
shook his head. 

“But, Mr. Morgan, don’t you remem- 
ber when you were a kid and had a 
nickel how it burned a hole in your 
pocket till you spent it?” 

“Yes,” the gray-haired man smiled. 

“Well, this story’s going to burn a 
hole in my brain till I print it!” 

“Ah, but Mr. Tucker, it’s wise to 
save both money and brains.” 


O TUCKER kept confidence and 
disclosed none of the views and 
comments so openly given him. In- 
stead he wrote “The Forgotten Inter- 
view,” relating in detail the facts 
about the incident. The public read 
it as avidly as they would have the re- 
marks of Morgan himself. 
This keen sense of news that marks 
Tucker’s writing has sent Senate in- 
vestigators to him to fashion their line 


of questioning witnesses. In one in- 
stance he scooped the world that way. 
Drafting a series of questions by re- 
quest during an evening, he wrote the 
story for release in his paper, the 
World-Telegram, at 11:00 o’clock the 
next morning, knowing what would be 
the line of inquiry before the Senate 
Committee. 

Sure enough the following morning 
a Senator put through the questions as 
per schedule and before the hearing 
ended the World-Telegram was cry- 
ing it on the streets. 

Slightly embarrassing it turned out 
to be, however. As the hearing ended 
the Senator came over to the press 
table and exclaimed, “Ray, that was a 
swell bunch of questions you gave me 
today! Give me some more, will 
you?” And the newsmen had a 
hearty laugh at Ray’s expense. 


URIOUSLY enough, Tucker fell 
into newspaper work by acci- 
dent. Graduated from Yale in 1915, 
he returned to his home at Holyoke, 
Mass., where he was born, with firm 
intentions of entering the profession of 
teaching. Registration with a teachers’ 
agency at Springfield brought him two 








Wik this entertaining, revealing portrayal of Ray Tucker, 
Washington correspondent for Collier’s, The Quill be- 
gins a new series of articles in which the Editors expect to make 
you acquainted with the backgrounds of many of the nation’s 
better known newspaper, magazine and press association 


writers and editors. 
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unacceptable offers, one for a meager 
$800 at Belair, Md., and the other for 
$1,500 but necessitating a cross-coun- 
try trek to Tacoma, Wash. 

On one of his trips to the teachers’ 
agency at Springfield, he chanced to 
stop and read the news board at the 
Springfield Republican. Recalling that 
he had majored in English at Yale and 
should know something about writing, 
he went upstairs on the spur of the 
moment and applied for a job. The 
city editor was a Yale man, and 
Tucker became a cub reporter at the 
magnificent stipend of ten dollars a 
week, far below the “meager $800” 
teaching post he had turned down. 

That first year of general report- 
ing on a comparatively small paper 
Tucker, by the way, calls his most 
valuable newspaper training. He con- 
siders all his city and national exper- 
ience since but further building on 
that groundwork. 

After that year he went onto the 
church “beat.” And when he was on 
the church beat, things happened. 
One cold, blustery Sunday afternoon 
a fiery old crusader against vice, one 
“Scotch” McPherson, set out for his 
meeting house to lift the lids from the 
flesh pots of sin about the city in the 
climax sermon of a series. 

His path carried him past a bur- 
lesque theater with its blazing signs of 
near-nude women. As he snorted in- 
wardly at these blasphemies against 
God, one of the signs, caught by the 
wind, crashed down upon his head and 
stretched him onto the pavement. He 
went to the hospital instead of to 
church! 

What glorious raw material for an 
enterprising young reporter! Tucker 
did it up brown. 


inva of his ability became noised 
about and he went to the Jour- 
nal, at Elizabeth, N. J., not, however, 
without first having done a round of 
other beats on the Republican, in- 
cluding insurance, business, and fea- 
ture work, particularly features. In 
Elizabeth he covered crime and the 
courts, but almost as important he cir- 
culated around New York, trying out 
its Greenwich Village and tasting its 
“life of the artists.” 

Six months later the city editor of 
the Springfield Republican went over 
to Waterbury, Conn., as managing 
editor and, knowing Tucker’s pen- 
chant for features, called him to be his 
Sunday editor. 

With the outbreak of the war and 
the location of Camp Devens near by, 
Tucker sought eagerly somehow to get 
stationed at the camp, even though de- 
fective eyesight precluded him from 
the ranks. Convincing the Hartford 
Courant it needed a correspondent at 
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the camp, he handled the post for 
them. 

First-hand experience on the train- 
ing grounds might teach him enough 
of the ropes to get into a uniform in 
spite of his bad eye. Tucker fashion, 
he won his goal, though it took an un- 
successful eye operation and a waiver 
from the Surgeon General at Wash- 
ington to do it. Assigned to the Intel- 
ligence branch of the 76th Division, he 
went to France for a year, concluding 
at an officers’ school at Lyons as the 
Armistice was signed. 


OME again but still in the ranks, 
he took six days to go up to Wor- 
cester, Mass., to see a girl. His leave 
overstayed, the officers court-mar- 
tialed him, fined him, and locked him 
in the “jug.” A good deed he had done 
came to his rescue. A letter of praise 
for stories written on the Salvation 
Army and its work reached him at the 
psychological moment and the officers, 
sensing they might be wreaking ven- 
geance on a writer who could do them 
considerable harm, relented and re- 
leased him. 

In May, 1919, demobilized, he re- 
turned to the Hartford Courant staff 
as Sunday editor. A short time later 
a young woman—who had greeted a 
grizzly army picture of him, when it 
appeared in the Courant in the early 
days of the war, with “Aha! Gyp the 
Blood!”—came over from the Hartford 
Times to work for him. She is now 
Mrs. Tucker! 

At that time feature writing was 
Tucker’s chosen field. He had little 
use for political scribbling and 
launched himself into many a lusty 
argument with “Ted” Wallen, who 
wrote the Courant’s politics. Strangely 
enough, today finds them both in the 
National Capital, political correspond- 
ents. (Wallen heads the New York 
Herald Tribune bureau.) 

Chance took the “feature master” 
out of his field and tossed him, green 
and disgruntled, into the unwanted 
political pasture. In September of 
1920 he went to the old New York Eve- 
ning Post to do nothing but features. 
But the political man had left and into 
his shoes went the “unfortunate” 
Tucker, who endeavored persistently 
to shake himself of the “beat,” particu- 
larly as he had to write “gossipy, 
human politics.” 


OU’LL get to like it,” growled the 

boss, and kept him on the trail. 
Three years later his story on the oust- 
ing of President Meiklejohn from Am- 
herst was selected as one of the best 
news stories of 1923. The next year, 
when Curtis bought the Post, he had 
few peers in Tammany territory with 
the result that he arrived in Washing- 
ton as the paper’s ace Capital man. 
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Ray Tucker 


Three years there and Scripps- 
Howard, recognizing his ability, called 
him as political correspondent for 
their (twenty-six) papers with the 
New York Telegram as his particular 
assignment. Here he did some of his 
finest writing, including his Morgan 
stories. Concurrently he conducted a 
column of Washington comment under 
fictitious initials for the (old) Outlook. 

When President Roosevelt stepped 
into the White House with his chal 
lenging inaugural address and moved 
swiftly to right the banking disorder, 
Tucker wrote a story headed, “Per 
haps a Leader Has Come.” Telegrams 
of praise flocked to his office by the 
hundreds. 

The story quickened the apprecia- 
tion of the President. Only through 
the insistence of his secretariat did he 
refrain from sending a note of recogni 
tion. For Roosevelt felt Tucker had 
“helped lift America’s chin.” 

At the end of Roosevelt’s first week 
a second story headed, “Seven Days 
That Made History,” went out to an 
eager reading public. Again came the 
flood of acclaim. Again the President 
wanted to express his appreciation by 
way of a letter. Again his secretariat 
advised against it. But the President 
would not be bested this time, talked 
the matter over with Mrs. Roosevelt, 
and she directed a letter of thanks to 
Tucker. 


N THE heels of that came the 
Morgan hearings and the midget 
masterpiece. That was in May. In 
June Collier’s Weekly claimed the 
young man, still in his thirties, as their 
Washington staff writer, and today in 
that post he is fast becoming one of the 
nation’s best-liked interpreters of the 
national scene. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Mark Barron 


HE life of a sailor may be a merry 

one and a romantic one, but it 

isn’t all that for the ship news re- 
porter in New York. 

It is 6:00 a.m. 

Swirls of icy spray and gusts of 
chilling winds drive the shivering 
huddle of men back against the walls 
of the Barge Office. An impatient 
bark of the siren on the Coast Guard 
cutter sounds. At that the figures, 
muffled in overcoats and carrying 
cameras or brief cases, scurry across 
the pier and onto the narrow decks of 
the pitching boat. 

Thus the ship news reporters and 
cameramen, the customs and immigra- 
tion inspectors are off for their long, 
bumpy voyage down the harbor to 
meet the great ocean liners, inbound 
from Southampton, Bremerhaven, 
Shanghai and Naples, and all the ports 
of the world. 


T QUARANTINE the cutter pulls 
up to a ship, a bouncing wooden 
ladder bridges the gap to a door just 
above the water line and the reporters, 
like eager monkeys, swing from rung 
to rung into the hold of the liner. On 
days when the sea is running high, 
crossing that ladder is almost an acro- 
batic feat. For that reason women re- 
porters aren’t encouraged to cover 
ship news, although they occasionally 
do. 

Each of the metropolitan dailies has 
one ship reporter. He must cover all 
incoming and outgoing liners, inter- 
view all the prominent passengers. 

The Associated Press operates on a 
different system. It uses no single 
man to cover the waterfront. Rather, 
it has all of its staff writers working on 
that beat. 

If Prof. Albert Einstein, Signor Mar- 





When the Ships 


Come In— 


By MARK BARRON 
Associated Press Staff Writer 


coni or another famous scientist is ar- 
riving, then a reporter conversant 
with that field is sent to cover the 
story. A theatrical reporter reluc- 
tantly rises at dawn to meet Tallulah 
Bankhead, Mary Pickford or any other 
cinema or stage well-known returning 
from a European holiday. Political 
reporters meet politicians, sports 
writers meet the athletic stars and so 
on. 

Whatever the profession of an ar- 
riving or departing celebrity, he is in- 
terviewed on shipboard by an AP re- 
porter who is himself a specialist in 
that particular field. 


OME of the most sensational news 
beats of the year are gleaned by 
seagoing newspapermen, hecause they 
enjoy a psychological advantage not 
given to their landlubber brethren. 
Famous personages who are well 
guarded, hermit clams on land, will 
talk with absolute abandon and frank- 
ness when they set foot on the deck of 
a ship. One whiff of salt air and they 
throw off all the inhibitions and cau- 


tion that make them completely unap- 
proachable in their offices or homes. 

A ship news reporter must judge 
temperaments and characters as a 
sailor judges the variable winds. For 
years J. P. Morgan was militantly 
silent to ship reporters. Then, without 
warning, he turned about face. Now 
he talks to them graciously and freely. 
On one voyage Ganna Walska, the 
opera singer, will be friendly and talk- 
ative; on the next she may lock herself 
in her cabin and deny all requests for 
interviews! 

Other celebrities like Fritz Kreisler, 
Prime Minister MacDonald of Eng- 
land, Secretary of State Hull, Lynn 
Fontanne, Sean O’Casey and Italian 
Ambassador Rosso always greet ship 
reporters with a gracious willingness 
to talk. But a Constance Bennett or 
Katherine Hepburn will surround her- 
self with fantastic disguises and self- 
important bodyguards to avoid the 
newsmen, although one actress who 
was noted for such tactics abandoned 
them when she found the reporters 
were avoiding her. 








ARK BARRON, drama editor for the Associated Press 
Feature Service and conductor of the daily column “A 
New Yorker at Large,” began his newspaper career at the age 
of seven as a carrier boy for the Waco (Texas) Times-Herald. 
When he left that organization 14 years later, he was news 


editor. 


Early in 1926, Barron was employed to write a sports column 
for the New York Morning Telegraph. There he began to 


make widespread contacts. 


He soon was asked to write a daily 
column on Broadway and night clubs. 


In an emergency he 


handled the turf editor’s job, although he never had seen a horse 


race up to that time. 


After a year on the Telegram, Barron successively was asso- 
ciated with the Newark (N. J.) Ledger as news editor ; the syn- 
dicate department of the New York Times and the drama de- 


partment of the New York Herald Tribune. 


Then he joined 


the Theater Guild as business representative and later became 
the Guild’s representative in London. He returned to the 
United States to manage Guild shows in the East and Middle 


West. 
followed. 


His connection with the Associated Press Feature Staff 


Barron is co-author of the play and motion picture “Gentle- 
men of the Press” and has contributed to a number of maga- 
zines, chiefly on theatrical and crime subjects. 
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OBABLY the most difficult task 

of the AP reporters is obtaining in- 

terviews and pictures of a ship pas- 

senger, who isn’t nationally known, as 

a special service to meet a request of 
one of its member papers. 

Say, a honeymooning couple from a 
certain Mid-Western city are return- 
ing from a European tour and their 
home-town paper wants a picture and 
story of them on their arrival in New 
York. It is known they sailed on a 
certain date, but the identity of their 
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ship is uncertain. Due to varying 
speeds of ships, it is estimated they 
should arrive at Manhattan during a 
period of four days. 

Approximately 20 ships from Europe 
will arrive during those four days, 
and, as passenger lists are not avail- 
able, all 20 of those ships must be met. 
All 20 passenger lists must be exam- 
ined until the names of the honey- 
mooners are found. 

That being done, the search has just 
begun. Ascertaining their cabin num- 
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ber, the reporter goes there and dis- 
covers their baggage already has been 
taken up on deck and that the honey- 
mooners are up there somewhere, too. 
They may be having their passports 
examined, they may be having break- 
fast in the dining saloon, or, what is 
more likely, they may be on one of the 
several decks gazing at the Manhattan 
skyline. A ship is a mighty large place 
and the probability is that the liner 
(Continued on page 10) 





Notes on the New Republic 


appeared under the dateline 7 No- 

vember, 1914. But the idea of 
which the New Republic was the tan- 
gible expression was given definite 
form five years before that. 

In 1909, Herbert Croly published 
“The Promise of American Life,” a 
book which announced the beginning 
of that mood of critical examination of 
American ideals and institutions which 
has characterized the history of the 
past quarter century in this country 
and which today seems to be running 
stronger than ever. 

A paragraph from the introductory 
chapter of Croly’s book suggests the 
point of view from which the New Re- 
public’s political and economic criti- 
cism was, and is still directed: “The 
reader who expects this book to con- 
tain a collection of patriotic prophecies 
will be disappointed. I am not a 
prophet in any sense of the word, and 
I entertain an active and intense dis- 
like of the foregoing (the unreflective) 
mixture of optimism, fatalism, and 
conservatism. To conceive the better 
American future as a consummation 
which will take care of itself... is 
admirably designed to deprive Amer- 
ican life of any promise at all. The 
better future which Americans pro- 
pose to build is nothing if not an idea 
which must in certain essential re- 
spects emancipate them from their 
past. . . . On the whole, it is a past of 
which the loyal American has no rea- 
son to feel ashamed, chiefly because it 
has throughout been made better than 
it was by the vision of a better future; 
and the American of today and tomor- 
row must remain true to that tradi- 
tional vision. He must be prepared to 
sacrifice to that traditional vision even 
the traditional American ways of 
realizing it. Such a sacrifice is, I be- 
lieve, coming to be demanded; and un- 
less it is made, American life will 
gradually cease to have any specific 
promise.” 


tim first issue of the New Republic 


By BYRON DEXTER 








ONTINUING the series of 

articles on magazines and 
magazine men, The Quill pre- 
sents this month a short but il- 
luminating article on the New 
Republic, prepared by Byron 
Dexter, circulation manager of 
that magazine. 

In presenting the series, it 
has been the endeavor of the 
Editors to present something 
of the history, aims and objec- 
tives of some of the nation’s 
better known magazines, also 
to tell something of the men 
and women directing their des- 
tinies. 

Additional articles of this na- 
ture will be presented from 
time to time. 








Theodore Roosevelt’s “Square Deal,” 
and Woodrow Wilson’s “New Free- 
dom,” the pre-war efforts to translate 
this point of view into specific political 
and economic terms, drew heavily 
upon the ideas developed by Croly 
and, after 1914, the other editors as- 
sociated with him in founding the New 
Republic. The paper broke with 
Woodrow Wilson over the Versailles 
Treaty, suffering a severe loss in cir- 
culation as a result. The New Re- 
public was vigorously critical of the 
philosophy and assumptions of the 
Harding-Coolidge-Hoover era. It was 
during these years that the conception 
of economic planning, the issue on 
which Franklin D. Roosevelt's New 
Deal is turning, was proposed, dis- 
cussed and developed in many weekly 
editorials and articles. 

The paper has never considered it- 
self the ally of any political party; nor 


the mouthpiece for any variety of eco- 
nomic dogma. From its inception it 
has published the work of most of the 
leading writers of the time, in many 
cases before those writers had ob- 
tained a hearing elsewhere. Stuart 
Chase, Maurice Hindus, Sidney How- 
ard and John Dos Passos, for example, 
and many other authors now prom 
inent, received their introduction 
through the New Republic. 

With Herbert Croly, as founding 
editors, were Walter Lippmann, Philip 
Littell, Walter E. Weyl, Francis 
Hackett and Charlotte Rudyard. Such 
names as John Dewey, R. G. Tugwell, 
Leo Wolman, Waldo Frank, Edmund 
Wilson, Gilbert Seldes, Robert Littell, 
Jane Addams have appeared at the 
masthead as editors or contributing 
editors. The present editorial board 
is composed of Bruce Bliven, George 
Soule, Malcolm Cowley, Stark Young, 
and Robert Morss Lovett. 

In passing upon the manuscripts 
which are submitted for publication 
the editors, ask, in addition to the 
question of literary merit, first, is the 
article true?—that is, is it authorita- 
tive, responsible, based on facts; and 
second, is it important? Considera- 
tions of expediency, of effect on ad- 
vertising, do not enter. 

The New Republic considers that it 
has a special function to perform, and 
sometimes rejects good articles on the 
ground that they could be published 
anywhere. It may be added that the 
paper does not incline towards Puri- 
tanism, old variety or new, and feels 
free to recognize as important those 
contributions to the fields of the arts, 
to music, poetry, painting, the stage, 
the movies, which may have no pre- 
tentions to immediate availability as 
girders for the new social structure 
and are nonetheless indispensable for 
any better social order worth the 
name. Payment to contributors is 
made upon acceptance and the aver- 
age rate is at two cents a word. 
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When the Ships Come In— 


(Continued from page 9) 


will be berthed in its pier before the 
reporter can find his quarry. 

But the hunt still isn’t finished. He 
rushes to the customs inspection and 
tracks down the couple’s baggage. 
Perching his weary self atop the 
honeymooners’ trunk, he awaits his 
interview. 


ican arriving on ships are 
nearly always agreeable, even 
when they refuse to answer particular 
questions. Motion picture stars are 
practically the only ones that ever in- 
sist on being difficult. 

Constance Bennett is the most per- 
sistent battler with the ship news 
crowd, so much so that one feels she 
must get a certain delight out of the 
bickering. 

However, on Miss Bennett’s last 
sailing when she was in quite a temper 
she was quickly calmed by a girl re- 
porter, a sob sister of the old school 
who has been interviewing celebrities 
for 20 years. 

“You must be a very strong woman, 
Miss Bennett,” she suddenly com- 
mented. 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
actress. 

“You carry so many chips on your 
shoulders.” 


ROBABLY the greatest single feat 

in ship news reporting was done 
not by a city staff man, but by a cam- 
eraman. This was in covering the 
shooting of Mayor Gaynor of New 
York. 

This photographer, who was on the 
staff of the World, arrived late on the 
ship on which Gaynor was sailing. 
The Mayor consented to pose once 
more, and just a second before the 


cameraman clicked his shutter a shot 
was fired by a would-be assassin. The 
picture showed the mayor staggering 
back with blood spurting in the air 
from the impact of the bullet. 

The cameraman first rushed to the 
wireless room where he flashed the 
news to his paper, and then he sped to 
the office with his plate. 

All of the ship news reporters are 
not good seamen, which paved the way 
for a very comical scene, not to them 
but to the rest of us. 

It was on a morning when the har- 
bor was extremely rough and by the 
time the little customs cutter had 
chopped its way out past Governor’s 
Island, the waves were breaking high 
over the bow. We were meeting the 
“Empress of Britain” that morning 
bringing in Bernard Shaw, and for 
that reason all the interviewers were 
trying to sharpen their wits and keep 
a calm head. 

As we neared quarantine, the en- 
gines on the cutter suddenly died and 
the small craft hove to in the trough 
of those heavy waves. After a few 
minutes, the engineer came top side 
and reported that there was plenty the 
matter with the engines and we might 
as well be prepared for a long wait. 

It was a long wait, over an hour, 
with the helpless cutter rolling and 
pitching like a loco broncho. Some of 
the reporters, sickened by the pitch of 
the waves, suddenly became pale. 
Then they became worse than pale, 
and that was as seasick a group of 
men as ever existed. When we finally 
pulled along side the “Empress of 
Britain” they had to be literally hoisted 
aboard, and they were still too ill to 
try to talk to Shaw. The more hardy 
reporters combined to file stories for 
them. 





He Covers the Capital for Collier's 


(Continued from page 7) 


Tucker’s successes, however, have 
not come to him without hard work. 
Gifted in expression, he combines it 
with an exceptional application. A 
quick mind and a friendly personality 
add to his store. 

As evidence of his incessant bend- 
ing over the grindstone, glance over 
copies of nationally-known magazines 
for recent years. During his time in 
Washington, in addition to correspond- 
ing for 26 papers and conducting an 


anonymous column, he has written for 
the following periodicals: The Amer- 
ican Mercury, the Review of Reviews, 
the Country Home, the (old) Inde- 
pendent, and the New Republic. 

In addition, two books have come 
from his hand. The first, “Mirrors of 
1932,” which appraised the presi- 
dential candidates, came out anony- 
mously. The second, “Sons of the 
Wild Jackass,” was written jointly 
with Fred Barkley, of the Baltimore 
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Sun. Both of them were widely read, 
particularly the former. 

To add an incident in closing, Con- 
gress has a decided respect for Tucker, 
not alone because of his writing abil- 
ity. A few years ago the National 
Press Club challenged the Members of 
Congress to a spelling match. Tucker 
mowed them all down, barrister, jur- 
ist, editor, professor, though they 
might be. Since then the M. C’s con- 
sistently have shied away from facing 
“that young feller from Yale” on the 
platform again. They regularly refuse 
to accept another challenge from the 
scribes. 


Sigma Delta Chi Files 
Minimum Wage Brief 


Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, with a membership 
of 8,000 men, presented a brief at the 
public hearing on editorial hours and 
wages at Washington, D. C., Dec. 5, 
protesting the minimum wages set 
up under the daily newspaper code. 
The brief was filed with NRA by 
Walter R. Humphrey, Temple (Texas) 
Telegram, chairman of the fraternity’s 
executive council. 

“We believe that the proposed wages 
are contrary to the best interests of 
newspapers and of the public because 
should they be accepted generally by 
newspapers, they would fail to attract 
to journalism the type of men and 
women needed to maintain a free 
press serving the best interests of the 
public,” stated Mr. Humphrey in his 
brief. 

“It is our belief that the best inter- 
ests of journalism and of the public 
are served by the employment of men 
of integrity, adequately prepared by 
education and training to gather and 
disseminate news and by remunerat- 
ing them adequately for the important 
services they perform. 

“Publishers of the better and more 
successful newspapers generally have 
accepted the principles above ex- 
pressed,” he continued. “By their 
own actions, and in some cases by 
their public expressions, they have in- 
dicated that they consider it ‘good 
business’ to employ high-calibred men 
and women, to pay them well, and to 
assure them of reasonable security. 
That some publishers have not, we 
feel, makes necessary this protest. 








Ricuarp P. Carter (Washington and Lee 
°29) took over his duties as director of the 
Washington and Lee University News 
Bureau and instructor in journalism at 
the opening of the present semester. Mr. 
Carter was formerly with the Greensboro 
(N. C.) Daily News. 
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More Max Miller 


THE SECOND HOUSE FROM THE 
CORNER, by Max Miller. E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co., Inc., New York. 1934. 
$2.50. 


Max Miller has married, built him- 
self a house and settled down. He has 
written a book about the building of 
that new home, his neighbors, his 
beach, and his new experiences, told 
only as he could. 

Max Miller takes the little things of 
life and makes them human, readable, 
understandable, interesting. Perhaps 
it is because he has time for people 
and for things. He never seems to be 
ina hurry. He listens to folks, learns 
their problems, their ways. 

He notes the details that to most 
anyone else would be too trifling to 
bother with—and under his treatment 
they become significant and revealing. 
Perhaps it is best termed an ability to 
dramatize the immediate world about 
him. He can make good copy of any- 
thing. 

You meet the 93-year-old man who 
was his first visitor; the inquisitive 
stranger; Maunk, the church janitor 
and boatman; Mrs. Lanyard; Mr. and 
Mrs. Weston; and others, learn their 
foibles. You go with him into a hos- 
pital, to the Cove and elsewhere—and 
you enjoy the experience, see through 
his eyes as you would not see alone. 

Max Miller wouldn’t want to be 
called a teacher—but his books, “I 
Cover the Waterfront,” “He Went 
Away for a While,” “The Beginnings 
of a Mortal” and now this one, teach 
the glories of the commonplace, how 
easy it is to embroider one’s everyday 
existence by observing the things 
along the way. 

* 


REACH FOR THE MOON, by 
Royce Brier. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc.. New York. 1934. 
$2.00. 


This is a newspaper novel—a lusty, 
gripping, plain spoken tale—that tells 
the story of a period. 

Its scene is the San Francisco of the 
late *90’s and the early 1900’s. Its 
hero is Harper Poole, who, as a young 
employe of the circulation department 
of a St. Paul newspaper, became im- 
bued with the popular hatred of Spain 
and enlisted for service in the Span- 
ish-American War. 


Returning to San Francisco, he de- 
cides to make the city his future home. 
He becomes a reporter, tastes the life 
of the city, falls in love with the wife 
of a wealthy bank official and rises to 
journalistic peaks in telling the story 
of the dread earthquake and fire that 
wiped out the San Francisco he had 
come to love. 

Royce Brier knows his newspaper 
people. Well he ought to, for as a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
San Francisco Chronicle he has cov- 
ered countless stories. His coverage 
of the San Jose lynchings brought him 
the Pulitzer Prize award. He has 
written a number of short stories and 
an earlier novel, “Crusade.” 

His pictures of Barney O’Day, po- 
lice reporter for the Scimitar; Click- 
ety Clack, the city editor; Old Broom, 
morning city desk man; of Poole, are 
ones you will remember. They will 
recall newspapermen you've known 
and worked with. And if you are as 
sentimental as most of us are, you'll 
appreciate the feeling way in which 
he has narrated the romance of Poole 
and Cyr Baskerville. 

Above all, however, you'll remem- 
ber the way he describes Poole and 
the others of the Scimitar staff as they 
go about covering the San Francisco 
disaster. He tells it as if were but 
yesterday. 





New Chapter Installed at 


Southern California 


Attended by alumni of more than 20 
chapters in universities throughout the 
United States, 34 undergraduate and 
graduate members of the By-Liners Club 
of the University of Southern California 
were inducted into Sigma Delta Chi, na- 
tional professional journalistic fraternity, 
at an installation and dinner in the Uni- 
versity Club, Dec. 4, marking the first 
active chapter of Sigma Delta Chi to be 
founded in Southern California. The 
event was arranged and conducted by the 
Los Angeles Alumni Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, comprising approximately 160 
journalists. 

Following the national policy of the 
fraternity permitting alumni chapters to 
accept to membership notable journalists 
who have been admitted as associates to 
active chapters, Hugh Baillie, of New 
York, executive vice-president of United 
Press, and Harry Crocker, assistant pub- 
lisher of the Los Angeles Examiner, were 
honored by initiation into the active chap- 
ter of U. S. C. and subsequently admitted 
to membership in the alumni association. 

In brief shop-talk addresses at the din- 
ner following the initiation, Messrs. 
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Baillie and Crocker expressed gratifica- 
tion at the constructive program of the 
fraternity whose chapters are situated in 
nearly every major university. They ex- 
horted the undergraduate members of the 
fourth estate to adhere to the precepts of 
the unwritten as well as written code of 
the newspaper business. Welcoming ad- 
dresses were made by alumni representa- 
tives of Pacific Coast universities. The 
meeting was presided over by Carl P. 
Miller, president of the Los Angeles 
alumni chapter and vice-president of 
Pacific Coast operations of the Wall 
Street Journal. He was assisted by Roy 
L. French, past national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi. Mr. Miller was recently 
elected first vice-president of the national 
organization. 

By-Liners whose organization was sup- 
planted by Sigma Delta Chi in the cere- 
mony were: active members—Tom Law- 
less, Dale Frady, Philip Juergens, Roland 
Applegate, Vernon Bank, Frank Breese, 
Harvey Durkee, Jack Frankish, Hal 
Kleinschmidt, Gerald I. Ostling and Wil- 
liam C. Payette; alumni members—J. 
Donald Adam, William Baxter, George 
Coverdale, Terrel DeLapp, John Dunlap, 
Ernest A. Foster, Arthur Gierlich, Gene 
Handsaker, Richardson Hastings, Al 
Haworth, Arthur Langton, Richard Lind- 
gren, John McCoy, Marvin Miles, DeWitt 
Miller, Richard Miller, Wilbur Piguet, 
Kenneth Pulver, Lowell Redellings, Wen- 
dell Sether and Claudis Shirley; associate 
members—Marc N. Goodnow and John B. 
Long. 








nterpretation 


News accounts of happenings in 
the newspaper world seldom offer 
more than superficial details. To the 
interested newspaper man that is not 
enough. What, he wants to know, is 
the story behind the news? 


As the magazine of interpretation 
in the newspaper field, THE AMER- 
ICAN PRESS tears away the veil of 
superficiality, presenting the little- 
known, dramatic facts not apparent in 
the news. 


To illustrate: 


THE AMERICAN PRESS was the 
first to point out the possible threat 
to the freedom of the press in the 
early attempts to place newspapers 
under a code. 


You'll enjoy THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. Subscription $1 a year. 


The Pitsecicen tll 


225 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Your Membership 
includes ALL these 


Services 


N. E. A. Bulletin 


Cooperative Advertising 
Service 


Accredited Departmental 
Washington Office 
Service Letter 

Selected Editorials 
Personal Service Bureau 


Engraving Departmental 


Write for Complete Details 


National Editorial 


Association 


134 North La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your maga- 
zine. If you are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $2.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion or $3.00 for two years. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


| With Newspaper Advertising 


ervice 
219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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JOURNALISM—A Career or an Error? 


(Continued from page 4) 


become. When you become an editor 
you are spoken of, sometimes, in the 
local room, as having retired from 
journalism. 

Fortunate are those who can, occa- 
sionally, escape from editorial duties 
and responsibilities and do a satisfy- 
ing job of reporting for a while. 

I went down to Mexico City, in 1928, 
on a pleasure trip. 

One afternoon I heard President- 
elect Alvaro Obregon make an address 
ing in the lobby of the Hotel Guardiola 
to a vast outdoor audience, consisting 
largely of Indians from the hills. 

They were so picturesque and bar- 
baric looking, that in the Paseo de la 
Reforma—one of the most beautiful of 
the world’s broad and ornamented 
boulevards, fully equal to anything 
Baron Haussman gave Paris, or any- 
thing Pierre L’Enfant gave Washing- 
ton City, that they seemed like figures 
upon a stage. 

Two or three days later I was stand- 
upon Avenida Francisco I. Madero, 
named for the president who suc- 
ceeded Diaz and was murdered. A 
Spanish gentleman from Queretaro, 
the city in which Emperor Maximilian 
faced the firing squad of the Indian 
patriot, Benito Juarez, said to me, 
quietly, unmovedly: 

“Well, they’ve done it.” 

“Done what?” I asked. 

“Assassinated Obregon.” 

When the last word left the lips of 
Sefior Corea, with whom I had a slight 
acquaintance, I was a reporter, bound- 
ing for the cable office. 


OR the next month I worked with 

the finest lot of fellows I have met 
in one group; men I should never have 
known, possibly, if Obregon had not 
been killed. 

The youngster of the group was 
Guessford Fine of the United Press, 
still a bit in difficulties with his Span- 
ish, but an able man and a capital 
fellow. 

There was Arthur Constantine, of 
the then great New York World, who 
had married a lovely fair-haired Cas- 
tilian girl, of Mexico City. 

And _ globe-trotting Clarence du 
Bose of the Associated Press, whose 
name you may have seen later over 
dispatches from Madrid when King 
Alfonso was dethroned. 

And John Cornyn, of the Chicago 
Tribune, a scholarly translator of 
Aztec literature, an author and far- 
wandering muleback student of con- 
temporary Mexico. 


And George Abel Schreiner of the 
Hearst service, a cousin, by the way, 
of Olive Schreiner, author of “The 
Story of An African Farn,” a youthful 
Boer officer in the Boer war, a Kansas 
farmer, a World War correspondent 
attached to the Turkish army in the 
Gallipoli campaign, a correspondent 
with Pancho Villa. 

And Frank Starr Hunt, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, whose adven- 
tures in sundry lands had made him 
“material” for magazine writers. 

And then there was Count Michael 
Karolyi, who had sacrificed a fortune 
of $30,000,000 and a great position as a 
Hungarian aristocrat, to make the ill- 
starred adventure as chief-of-state 
which ended in the ascendency of Bela 
Kun and his Bolshevist horde, who, in 
turn gave way to Nicholas Horthy and 
the monarchists who now rule the 
Kingless Kingdom. 

Count Karolyi, in difficult financial 
circumstances, was free lancing in 
Mexico City. He is a charming cos- 
mopolitan, and, I learned, an amateur 
artist. 

One night at dinner at Sanborn’s he 
wished to make a sketch of a very 
beautiful Mestizo waitress. My wife 
asked the girl if she would pose, but 
the management objected. Count 
Karolyi proceeded to make a pencil 
sketch on a crepe paper tablecloth, a 
rather difficult canvas, I should think, 
and the portrait was so good that I cut 
it from the tablecloth, and afterward 
it traveled all over the United States 
as a part of a loan exhibit. 


ES, it’s the reporter who has all of 

the fun, meets all of the people, 
goes all of the places. I am sorry I had 
so little experience as a reporter— and 
for this reason, among others, I wish 
I were young. 

If I were young I should study lan- 
guages with the intention of being for 
a large part of my life, a reporter for 
some newspaper, or press association 
or syndicate large enough to treat the 
world as a neighborhood and send its 
reporters all over the neighborhood 
for news. 

But that would not be a money-mak- 
ing career. 

As soon as possible, by utmost thrift 
—if I were a young reporter—I should 
accumulate a go-to-Hell fund, and 
bank it as wisely as possible. 

When I was a reporter I maintained 
a go-to-Hell fund of $400. I believed I 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Aston K. Paris, III, (Kentucky ’34) re- 
cently joined the staff of the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Enquirer as a reporter covering 
general assignments. 

* - * 


Morcan Coe (Kansas ’28) is editor and 
publisher of the Herington (Kan.) Times- 
Sun, having recently consolidated the 
Herington Times and the Herington Sun. 


fa * * 


Donatp L. Moore, alumnus of the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, and formerly man- 
aging editor of the Red and Black, is edit- 
ing Snapshots, newspaper published by 
the Georgia Power Company. 


* * * 


Joun W. Tatiarerro, of Atlanta, who 
was graduated from the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia, at the end of the summer ses- 
sion, has recently been employed to do 
promotion and publicity work for the 
Scripto company in Atlanta. Taliaferro 
was formerly assistant to the dean of ad- 
ministration at the University of Georgia. 


* * * 


Lioyp L. Hamitton has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Pacific Coast 
edition of the Wall Street Journal, suc- 
ceeding R. Gordon Murray, resigned. Mr. 
Hamilton had his early training in the 
promotion and advertising departments 
of the Wichita Eagle and since going to 
the coast nine years ago has been adver- 
tising manager of trade publications and, 
latterly, representative of metropolitan 
newspapers as well as general and trade 
magazines with R. J. Birch & Company. 
He joined the Pacific Coast edition of the 
Wall Street Journal in December, 1933. 


* * * 


Lewis Meyers and Morton Back, both 
seniors in the Temple University Depart- 
ment of Journalism, experienced a train 
wreck in returning to school from the 
Silver Anniversary Convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi, at DePauw. The American 
Limited, on which they were passengers, 
was derailed 19 miles outside of Pitts- 
burgh. Neither was injured. 

* * * 

Wi1ram W. Witcox, Jr. (Indiana As- 
sociate), formerly of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner staff, has joined the staff of 
the Philadelphia Record. 








BACK COPIES WANTED 


O complete its file of The Quill, 
preparatory to binding, the De- 
partment of Journalism at the 
University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, would appreciate receiving 
copies of the February, 1930, and 








zine. 








September, 1930, issues of the maga- 











The Temple (Texas) Daily Telegram, 
edited and published by Water R. Hum- 
PHREY (Colorado ’26), has been awarded 
first prize for general excellence among 
newspapers of 3,500 circulation or more in 
Texas. This is the second successive year 
that the Telegram has won the award at 
the Texas State Fair. Associated with 
Mr. Humphrey, who completed a year as 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi at 
the Silver Anniversary convention in 
October, are Frank W. Maysorn (Colo- 
rado ’27), business manager; Tep W. May- 
BORN (Texas), promotion manager; AL- 
BERT NiIBLING (Texas °30), assistant city 
editor, and Rosert Mayes (Texas '33), 
Belton, Tex., bureau manager. 


* * * 


FRANK E. Mutiten (Iowa State ’22) Di- 
rector of Agriculture for the National 
Broadcasting Company since 1926 and 
credited with being the originator of 
agricultural broadcasting, has been trans- 
ferred from Chicago to Radio City, New 
York, to take a position with the parent 
company, Radio Corporation of America, 
as head of the newly created Department 
of Information. Mullen is one of radio’s 
pioneers, having started with KDKA in 
Pittsburgh in 1923 where he broadcast the 
first market reports for farmers while on 
the staff of the Pennsylvania Farmer and 
Stockman. 

* ca x 


Wiuiam E. (“Briu”) Dries (Wisconsin 
20) has been appointed Director of Agri- 
culture for the National Broadcasting 
Company with offices in the Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. For the past 12 years 
Drips has been associate editor of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des 
Moines. From 1920 to 1923 he taught agri- 
cultural journalism at Iowa State College. 
At one time he served as national alumni 
secretary of Sigma Delta Chi. 


* x * 


J. N. SToNEBRAKER (Iowa State Asso- 
ciate), former co-publisher of the Daily 





TROPHY AWARDED 


The University of Oklahoma Chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi was presented 
formally with the Kenneth C. Hogate 
Professional Achievement Trophy, De- 
cember 6, at a smoker given in Nor- 
man. The presentation was made by 


_T. Hawley Tapping, alumni secretary 


of the University of Michigan, who is 
a past national president of the fra- 
ternity. The trophy was won by the 


Oklahoma chapter as a result of the 


fact that all the members initiated dur- 
ing the last five years were, at the 
time of the report, actively engaged 
in journalistic work. 





Freeman-Journal at Webster City, Iowa, 
who retired from active publishing a year 
ago, has opened Chicago offices at 605 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, as ac- 
tive director of Stonebraker’s Organiza- 
tion. The organization, formed shortly 
after his retirement from the publishing 
field, is one of daily newspaper analysts, 
counselors and servicers. 





Journalism—A Career or 


an Error? 
(Continued from page 12) 


could always, starting with $400, get 
a job before getting hungry. 

One night in Louisville I told the 
managing editor to go to Hell, and 
now, 30 years later, I don’t much re- 
gret it, although my salary at the 
moment was $25 a week, and 48 hours 
later I was working for $18 a week in 
St. Louis. 

I withdrew my go-to-Hell fund from 
a Louisville bank and carried it, in 
banknotes, to St. Louis, where I of- 
fered it for deposit at the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company. 

My deposit was tentatively refused. 
No St. Louis banker had ever heard of 
a reporter having $400, and I was 
suspected. But after having been put 
through the third degree I procured 
accommodation. 

I believe it was Ingersoll who spoke 
of the American flag as one under 
whose shadow no man can stand and 
not be free. 

Oratorical hooey! 

The only free man under any flag is 
one who can say “go to Hell” to whom 
he pleases. 

Such Americans include about 3,- 
000,000 farmers whose farms are not 
mortgaged, and a very thin sprinkling 
of urbanites, not many of them hired- 
man journalists. 

The defect in the go-to-Hell fund 
system, for hired men, in journalism is 
that when you marry all your funds 
become gone-to-Hell funds. 





Announcing the New 


1935 Balfour Blue Book 


The Smart Revue of Fraternity Jewelry 
Rings Compacts avors 
Bracelets Gifts 


Sole Official Jeweler to-Sigma Delta Chi 
L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
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RITING in the current issue of Red Book magazine 

under the title: “Freedom of the Press—1935 
Model,” Theodore G. Joslin, former Washington corre- 
spondent and secretary to President Hoover 1931-33, treats 
of a condition that should be of interest to every news- 
paperman, editor, publisher or anyone else interested in 
the welfare of the press and the country. 

That is the stream of publicity being poured from vari- 
ous Governmental departments by ex-newspapermen 
hired away from their previous jobs to work under the 
New Deal banner. 

Joslin states there has been a wholesale hiring of Wash- 
ington correspondents, editors and publishers by the Ad- 
ministration; that “no less than 100 newspapermen have 
been established behind the Rooseveltian breastworks to 
serve out quantities of New Deal ammunition to the corps 
of writers who are assigned to the National Capital. 

“The transition,” he adds, “from scribe to official, from 
seeking news to making it, has been nothing short of as- 
tounding. With one erstwhile newspaperman producing 
Administration publicity to every four writers working 
in Washington for the press associations and the news- 
papers of the country, it borders on scandal.” 


OSLIN enumerates the more prominent newspaper- 
men and press association writers now employed in 
Governmental offices. 

He points out that these men know what their former 
colleagues want and produce it—adding that of course 
that they give out what the administration wants to get 
out. 

He says that veterans of the Washington corps are not 
protesting the current publicity system nor that they have 
been deprived of the right to analyze current happenings. 
“The great majority of them,” he continues, “are con- 
scientiously discharging their duties as the ‘eyes and ears 
of the American people.’ ” 

He adds, however, that there is a difference between 
the veterans and the “fledglings” sent to take their places, 
that it takes at least a year for a new man in Washington 
to get his bearings. 

He sees danger in the situation; indicate the temptation 
to use information that comes with a minimum of effort, 
to rewrite it, place it on the wires and then go one’s way. 
He sees the possibility of an administration, “with the 
best publicists that money can buy,” that may clamp down 
on the news, restricting any information regarding a sin- 
gle department to its chief and his publicists. 

But he also observes that nothing makes a Washington 
correspondent see red any quicker than to interfere in the 
slightest with his freedom of action—to interview whom- 
ever he wants to, whenever he wants to, on whatever ques- 
tion may be on his mind. Curb him, he adds, and he will 
prt dynamite under the interfering official instanter. 

Joslin concludes that instances he cites have aroused 
suspicion that the people of the country are not receiving 
impartial news of the happenings in Washington; that 
Congress will be stirred to action; that the quicker it acts 
the sooner the facts will be ascertained. 


R. JOSLIN’S remarks and the situation he discusses 
deserves serious consideration. 

They give rise, for one thing, to the question whether 
any administration—national, state or local—has the right 
to spend public funds in the hiring of publicists who will 
expound the good points of the powers and personages 
that be, turning out reams of publicity or propaganda in 


the process. 


There has been a growing tendency on the part of pub- 
lic officials to make newspapermen their secretaries or to 
see that at least one of their official family is an ex-news- 
paperman keen in his knowledge of what would be good 
or bad moves in the light of publicity. But the practice 
has never gone to the extremes now apparent in Wash- 
ington. 

Without any inclination to be a “viewer with alarm,” 
we do feel there is dynamite in the wholesale enlistment 
of trained, capable newspapermen under the banner of 
any administration for the influencing or possible control 
of the news of the capital. 

Even if the ex-newspapermen now engaged in such pub- 
licity work are conscientious, honest and scrupulous in 
the material they prepare—and we've a feeling that few 
of them would stomach anything downright dishonest— 
there is always the possibility of future less favorable con- 
ditions—wherein we might actually have rule by prop- 
aganda. 

Mr. Joslin’s summing up of the situation is a splendid 
contribution to any survey of current affairs. It should 
serve to make every newspaperman, every editor, every 
publisher all the more alert, all the more careful and 
anxious to sift the truth, the facts, in any development in 
Washington. 


HERE is another phase of this situation that we might 

go into, however. How is it that these newspapermen 
who have reached the journalistic heights—a Washington 
correspondent’s post—have gone over to Governmental 
publicity? 

Is it because of their admiration and respect for the man 
who is endeavoring to bring the nation a New Deal? 
Their sympathy for the things he is trying to bring about? 
Or is it simply a financial matter, more remuneration? 

If it is because of their feeling for President Roosevelt 
and his program, and they are willing to give up their 
chosen work to follow them, who can blame them? And 
if their move is for financial gain, who can blame them 
for that either? 

There has been too much hypocrisy in discussing news- 
paper salaries, the high calling of the newspaperman, his 
loyalty, his scruples, his duty, the “more than monetary 
rewards” of the profession. 

We have said frequently in these columns that we re- 
gard newspaper work as one of the most responsible, grat- 
ifying, worthwhile callings in the world; we have paid 
tribute to the devotion, honesty, loyalty and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit of the men and women who gather, write and 
interpret the news of the world. We've called attention 
to the “more than monetary” rewards that newspaper 
work brings. We’ll probably do so again and again—for 
we believe them truths. 

But we are tired of hearing it spouted that the news- 
paperman who gives up his work to go into advertising 
or publicity is a traitor to his profession—that he has sold 
himself for the coin of the realm. He is no more a traitor 
to his profession than the smug publisher who plays upon 
the devotion, adventure, duty, or responsibility strings of 
journalism to keep down the size of salary checks. 

Countless newspapermen and women have made finan- 
cial sacrifices in the past—and are today—in order to re- 
main in the ranks of working newspaperdom. Many of 
them probably will continue to do so. But maybe the shift- 
ing of so many talented newspapermen to the ranks of pub- 
licity is but an indication of a growing impatience with the 
financial returns of this most responsible of callings. 
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Would You Want 


—to be told about the opening that you’ve been waiting for? 


—to be recommended to employers by a bureau which enjoys pres- 
tige and confidence of employers? 


—to have your complete personal, education and experience records 
on file with such a bureau for instant use when employers want 
men ina hurry? 


—to get this service for three years for only $1. 


HE Personnel Bureau offers just this $ 
to members of Sigma Delta Chi for 


Business authorities are saying that things are now looking 


brighter and anticipate steady improvement in employment con- 
ditions. | 


Employment conditions in the many branches of journalism have 
been improving for the past year. ‘The number of placements made 
by the Personnel Bureau during 1934 surpassed the number made 
in 1933 more than five times. 


EMPLOYERS who have used the Personnel Bureau know that 
they can receive, without cost, reliable information regarding col- 
lege trained and widely experienced men in journalism. 


The Personnel Bureau is operated as a non-profit service to mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi, the small placement fee being used for fur- 
ther promotion of the Bureau in the interest of finding work and 
better jobs for the members. 


Employers — write or wire the Personnel Bureau the next time 
you need a good man. 


Members — write today for the registration form so that you may 
have this important contact. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
James C. Kiper, Director 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


«Puts the Right Man in the Right Place» 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1700, Times Building NEW YORK 


The International Year Book for 1935 


There is no single volume of newspaper data published that can compare 
with the Year Book for 1935 for all-round completeness and authenticity. It 
may truthfully be said that this work plays an important part, every day, in 
the plans of journalists, advertisers and the agencies. This is apparent when 
you consider that it contains, properly indexed for quick reference, such in- 
dispensable data as :— 


1. Complete, alphabetically arranged lists of every daily newspaper in 
the world. 


9. The executive personnel of the dailies of United States and Canada. 


(20,000 names) 


3. Complete information as to news and feature services and as to rates 
and circulation. 


Market Guide for 1935 


An amazing compilation of vital trade statistics —a veritable mine of basic 
market facts on 1500 cities and towns and special surveys on each of the 
48 states. By consulting the index, and turning to the indicated pages, here 
are a few of the facts you will find:— 


Population, wealth and income, industrial and agricultural data, informa- 
tion on natural resources, motor vehicle registrations, also facts on retail 
and wholesale markets with numbers of distributors and retailers engaged 
in each line. In short whatever information is essential concerning a state 
or section thereof will be found in the Market Guide for 1935. 


Every Saturday for 50 Years 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER has printed the “ spot’ news of the highly tech- 
nical fields of newspaper making and advertising. If you want the story behind 
the big news story of the day be sure to subscribe for EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
—only $4.00 per year by mail, payable in advance, in United States, $4.50 
in Canada—and $5.00 foreign. 
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